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POPULAR MOVEMENT AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN HAITI 


by Alain Gilles 


This article is an attempt to study the impact of what has been 
termed the "popular movement” in Haiti on the reconstruction process of 
the state power in Haiti. The building of new state institutions as 
well as the search for a new legitimacy basis for the state power have 
indeed become imperative in the context of the crisis generated by the 
exhaustion of the mechanisms of social reprođuction laid down since the 


classical phase of post-colonial dependency. 


My first task will consist of elaborating the concept of "popular 
movement" by trying to define it in such a way it can have an analyti- 
cal meaning. This is done by constrasting the popular movement with 
other traditional or "new" social movements and by trying to see how 
the social actors who bear this movement have been historically 
produced. Second, I address the problematic of political development in 
Haiti and the extent to which it is afected by the "popular movement." 
In order to specify the article's primary relationship, I will finally 
try to locate the problem of the political development in the larger 
international context by taking into account the role of foreign 


actors in the process of political development. 


I. The Development of the Urban Popular Sector in Haiti. 


If there is a new element in Haitian politics, it is probably the 
emergence of what has been called the "popular movement." I am not of 
course referring to the hostile outbust which took place in the days 
which follow the departure of the Duvalier family, and some members of 
the dictatorial regime that ruled over the country for nearly three 
decades (1957-1986). This kind of mass movement had been (currently) 


observed in Haitian history. Aer 


The 1986 popular uprising occured in a context characterized by a 
significant exchange between Haïti and the international world, through 
mass migration and exposure to new networks of mass communications, 
by turmoil and political change in the nearby Caribbean and Central 
America, and by the exhaustion of the old international division of 
labor which Haiti has been in since colonial time. All these factors, 
added to the deterioration of the living conditions in the country, 
contributed to give rise toa popular movement which carries slogans 
expressing aspirations or objectives and which shows some survival 
potentiality through a systematic effort, even still very far from any 
sucess, to aggregate into organizations the various loci where this 
popular movement emerged. Another factor that has to be underlined is 
the fact that members of the traditional political class have not been 
able to take over this movement. This is another element which distin- 
guishes this current movement from past hostile outbust which could 


ayways be exploited by smart politicians. 


o i. 


I think it is important, for analytical purpose as well as for 
political strategy, not to include in the popular movement other social 
movements which belong to the traditional category of labor movement or 
peasant movement, or other social movements that can be classified in 
the category of what has been termed the "new social movements," that 


is, woman movement, or youth movement. 


In terms of social composition, the popular movement is made up by 
individuals who have been displaced from their location in the 
traditional social structure affected by the factors listed above- 
economic degradation, internal/external migration and exhaustion of the 
traditional division of labor. They are former peasants who migrated to 
the city. They are former craftsmen who lost their trade to interna- 
tional competition brought by low cost synthetic shoes or clothes. They 
come from the jobless lower middle class. Thus, in terms of the social 
process which has produced them, those individuals who are the bearers 
of the “popular movement" are fundamentally different from the 
peasants, the workers or from the middle-class people who make up the | < 
labor organizations or the new social movements. This has social and 
political consequences. Their objectives are not the same, at the very 
least, in the way they are expressed. Most important, their conception 
of social conflict is different: the workers oppose themselves to the 
managers or the firm's owner, the peasants are fighting to keep their 
land or to get higher prices for their crops. The displaced ones do not 
have well defined social vis-a-vis. If they are not nostalgic about the 


past, they tend to espouse an idealistic view of social change which 


makes them very sensitive to messianic appeal. 


The political weight of this category does not stem solely from 
their number or, even less, from their organizational strenght. In my 
view, to understand their role in the current political dynamic, one 
has to look at the more general crisis which makes it difficult or 
impossible for the traditional dominant classes together with their 
political allies either to continue excluding the popular classes from 
political participation or to include them through manipulation. How 


can this crisis be characterized? 


One has to go back to the 1929 world depression to understand the 
current Haïtian political crisis and the development of the urban 
popular sector. As in all Latin American countries, this crisis vas 
characterized by a drop in the exports of the primary goods, and as a 
corollary, by the incapacity to import manufactured goods.” Contrary 
to what took place in South America, where there existed an infrastruc- 
ture that could sustain a national industrial development, in Haiti, 
then under United States military occupation (1919-1934), as it occured 
in all tropical Central American countries, the economy entered into a 
phase of increased primitivization based on subsistence agriculture and 
on the use of raw vegetative or animal products as substitute for soap, 
oil or other non-durable consumer goods.” This had a triple conse- 


quense : 


* See end of the text for notes and references. 


1. The weak development of the working class; 


2. The impoverishment of the peasant class; 


3. The propensity of the peasantry to migrate to the city. 


These consequences were further developed with the recovery of the 
world's leading economic countries. Haiti's reinsertion was made 
backwards, against the post-war trends of the world economy. Indeed, 
whereas a new international division of labor consisting in investing 
industrial capital in the countries of the Third World which could 
absorb such investment was emerging, the country, as well as the other 
Central American countries, remained in the traditional international 


division of labor by continuing to export primary crops and to import 


all basic manufactured goods. 


This situation however has become more and more in contradiction 
with the production parameters of the world economy. New technology has 
not only contributed to displace the traditional agricultural crops 
from the international market (think of coffee, by example), it has 
also generated anew structure of labor division between the under- 
developed and the developed countries. The old division of labor which 
provided the basis of the economic power of the Haitian dominant 


classes has become more and more obsolete. 


It is indeed from this perspective one can understand the 
orientarion of international aid to Haiti. There has been pressures to 
build in the Artibonite region hydroelectric plants which would put 
under water important amount of arable lands, but which would provide 
necessary energy for assembly firms. The Canadian International 
Economic Agency (the equivalent of USAID) has helped in the formation 
of modern managers by financing teaching in the Haitian school of 
administration (INAGHEI). Referring to the old-time theory of compara- 
tive advantages, the World Bank has decided that the Haitian economy 
should be export-oriented.? The strategy consists in fact of integrat- 
ing the country in the logic of the new international division of 


labor. * 


For our purpose, two elements have to be underlined: first, the 
crisis born out of the location of Haiti in the world economy has 
weakened the land oligarchy and the import-export class. Those classes 
which dominated and used the state power for the past two centuries 
(1806-1989) have been displaced by new local agents of the transnation- 
al corporations and also by agents of international smuggling dealing 
vith all sorts of traffics. The traditional socio-economic system is 
being replaced by an informal system that has no name in classical 
sociology or in economics. The crisis affects all aspects of social and 
cultural life. One tends to think that the present Haitian crisis can 
last a longtime, thus making the term crisis inappropriate to describe 


the present situation. 


The second element is the deepening of the process which has 
produced the popular urban sector. As the traditional social system is 
being broken down without being supplanted systematically by another 
one, more more people are being marginalized and alienated from the 
society. The weakest of the old system are the ones who are first 
affected, that is, the landless peasants, the small tenants, the 
crafstmen, and the lower middle-class people. In the meantime, however, 
this process has produced its own mechanisms of social and cultural 
reproduction. One only has to tour Port-au-Prince, the capital city of 
Haiti, to have an idea of the intensification with which the new 


settlements are developed.” 


These are the two elements which, in my view, characterize the 
present Haitian conjuncture, that is, which make it specific with 
regard to other conjunctures of political crisis that this country has 
experienced in its troubled history. The traditional mechanisns of 
power tranfer are no more operational within the new socio-economic 
context. Due in large part to the 30-year dictatorial rule, the society 
is weakly organized: plethora of political parties which do not 
represent any social category; labor organizations with weak leadership 
and diffuse functions. In this setting what could be the meaning of a 
popular movement with its own social characteristics and the potential 


for autonomous political demands? What is the meaning of this movement 


for political development in Haiti? 


II. Political Development in Haiti 


The concept of political development is an heritage of the 
modernization school® which flourished during the 1950s and the 1960s 
in the United States. In this article, it is used in connection with 
the sense it has taken in Samuel Huntington's work. To a certain 
extent, Huntington has refuted the linear and empirical approach found 
in the classical developmentalist school represented by G. Almond, E. 


Shils or D. Lerner. 


Huntington developed the concept of political development around 
the notion of institution which became central to the study of 
political change. His approach focused more on "the problem of 
aggregating power to achieve political order, democratic or otherwise 
than on the problem of distributing power to achieve democracy." 
Increased institutionalization is particularly important in conjuncture 
characterized by politicization of new social categories. It serves to 
channel the pressures and to integrate the new input into the function- 
al circuits of the polity. This however constitutes an intermediate 
variable. Institutionalization, indeed, depends on the flexibility, the 
complexity, the autonomy, and the cohesion of the organizations which 


compose the political system. 


The lack or absence of such organizations in situation of intense 
politicization of new social categories leads to what Huntington called 


“mass praetorianism" in which “social forces confront each other 


nakedly; no political institutions, no corps of professional political 
leaders are recognized or accepted as the legitimate intermediaries to 
moderate group conflict. Equally important, no agreement exists among 
groups as to the legitimate and authoritative methods of resolving 
conflicts."7 Such seems to be the case in present-day Haiti where 
effective political institutions to channel the demands and the 
pressures coming from the various sectors of the society, including the 
popular movement, are totally absent. In Huntington's terminology, the 
problem before us is one of determining the prospects for Haiti to 


evolve from "praetorianism" to a form of "civic order." 


One of the key institutions in this transformation is the 
political parties and the party system. The author argues that 
political parties "organize political participation" and party systems 
“affect the rate at which participation expands." On their side, 
Lapalombara and Weiner pointed out that political parties "materialized 
when the tasks of recruiting political leadership and making public 
policy could no longer be handled by a small cotterie of men uncon- 


cerned with public sentiments." How do political parties emerge? 


Of the historic circumstances outlined by Lapalombara and Weiner 


for the emergence of political parties, two seem to be salient in 


Haiti: crisis of legitimacy and crisis of participation. 


I have earlier noted that the traditional political elite had lost 


its economic basis and that the patrimonial rules according to which 


the state power was exercised could no longer be used to manage the 
present crisis. Rules of selecting power holders, length of presiden- 
tial mandate,? as well as the way political power should be distributed 
were part of the claims which, from the very first days following the 
departure of Duvalier, were formulated by various sectors of the 
Haitian society. The contestation of the authority structure continues 
still to-day. If the 1987 constitution can be used as an indicator of 
anything, it is certainly one of a concensus on the limitation of the 
executive power, and on the redistribution of the decision-making 


process among various administrative regions of the country. 


The present crisis is also one of participation. To a certain 
extent, the two crises are related. It is the failure of the existing 
power structure to solve the crisis which constrains political leaders 
to look for popular support. But it is still with reluctance that most 
political leaders are willing to accept this new reality. In an 


interview with Barry B. Levine of Caribbean Review, Gérard Latortue, 


foreign minister under Manigat's four-month goverment, voiced that "He 
[Manigat] thought of the army as a kind of grand electeur. It was a 
plus for him, the same way that some people were trying to get the 
Church (as an institution it was also extremely powerful at times) 
behind them, or other candidates who would like to get the private 
sector behind them."*° From this perspective, it seems that the crisis 
of participation stems more from the degradation of the country's 
economy, the effects of international migration and exposure to foreign 


mass communications, the teaching of the Church community and the 


pervasiveness of a sense of deprivation resulted from these factors 
than from the willingness of the political leadership to resolutely 
engage into the foundation of a political system based on popular 


legitimacy. 


It seems then that objective conditions are met for the emergence 
in Haiti of "modern" political parties which could mediate between the 
society and the state, bring some stability within the country together 
with a new type of power based on popular legitimacy. If that should be 
the case, political order would not be sufficient. Indeed, for crisis 
of participation to be solved, there also has to be some form of power 
distribution. In other words, democracy becomes also an issue. To use 
Huntington's terminology, the Haitian problem is both a problem of 
aggregating and of distributing power. Put otherwise, what can be the 
cost of a new political order achieved without genuine political 


participation? 


In my view, it is less the problem of political order than the 
problem of democratic order which makes the issue of political 
development in Haiti. The strategy of the old duvalierist guard to keep 
the power after the departure of Jean-Claude failed because they 
underestimated the popular opposition. There is some speculation that 
without the ability of the "Front de Concertation" to secure for its 
candidates the popular support, the abortion of the November 1987 
elections would not have the support of some foreign powers, which, 


after the bloody massacre, were soon to take retaliatory measures 
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against the military government .?? 


III. The Dilemma of Political Order and Political Participation in 


Haiti 


What do we mean when we talk about democratic political order in 
Haïti? The "we" in this question includes not only the numerous Haitian 
political leaders fighting each other but also the foreign partners who 
are willing to assist the country in its search for stability. Fron one 
side or another, liberal democracy and social democracy have been the 
two models mostly discussed in Haitian political discourse. How are 


these two models congruent with the country's resources? 


As far as liberal democracy is concerned, it has never been 
achieved with any success in any developing country. Some years ago, 


Samuel Huntington has remarked that: 


The variations of the North American political system which 
North Americans would like to reproduce in Latin America are 
simply too weak, too diffuse, too dispersed to mobilize the 
political power necessary to bring about fundamental change. 
Such power can be mobilised by revolution, as it was in 
Mexico and Cuba, anda historical function of revolutions is 
to replace weak governments by strong governments capable of 
achieving social change. 


Huntington ended his reflexion by stating: "The question for Latin 
America and similarly situated countries is whether other ways short of 


violent revolution exist for generating the political power necessary 


to modernize traditional societies."*3 In other words, in contexts of 
limited economic resources, political order can be achived only at the 
expense of political participation. Huntington recalled that "However 
it occurs, the accumulation of power necessary for modernization makes 
the future of democracy rather bleak. Countries, such as France and 
Prussia, which took the lead in political modernization in the 
seventeenth century had difficulty in maintaining stable democracy in 
the twentieth century."** Haïti fits well into this frame of thought. 
No political leadership with a liberal discourse and practice can 
count on the continuous support of the popular sector which calls for a 
vigorous intervention on the part of the state to improve its living 
conditions. Sylvia Ann Hewlett, with a rare clarity, has expressed the 
incompatibility between a liberal state and the constraints of 
development in the developing countries: "Laissez-faire democratic 
perspectives become singularly irrelevant when a strong interventionist 
state is a necessary condition for economic growth or even survival in 
many 'underdeveloped' contexts. The liberal state is no longer 'the 


best possible political shell for capitalism',... ."** 


Of course, I am here referring to liberal democracy not only as a 
model, as an ideal-type, but also as it has been historically material- 
ized in the United States or in Western Europe. If one is willing to 
consider possible deviations either from the model or from those cases, 
the "other ways" mentioned by Huntington may not necessarily be 
outright coercive authoritarian regimes. Liberal democracy has been 


qualified to such an extent that it has become a set with many 
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elements. In this case, one should not run out the possibility that a 
form of “limited or restrained democracy", constantly checked by 
foreign economic and logistic assistance, be established in Haiti. That 


is however a matter for history. 


What about a regime based on a strong state with the political 
will to meet the popular demands? What is the possibility that a social 


democratic state emerges in Haiti? 


In a social democracy, individual rights become requirements. The 
rights to education, to work, or to health are not leaving to the 
individuais' ability to fulfill them. They must be met, and the 
obligation to meet them rests on the collective power institutional- 
ized in the state. The latter is the agent of social change. Social 
democracy is generally considered as the result of a compromise between 
a strongly organized labor and the representatives of the capitalist 
class ina context marked by economic growth. Michel Rocart, for 
example, thinks that the relative success of the social democracies 
derives from the capitalist expansion which makes it possible for them 
to play the card of the welfare state.** For Gilles Martinet the 
strength of the social-democratic parties (and the Labour party) comes 
from the fact that they appear to be the expression of a united and 


strong labor movement .?” 


European social democratic and socialist parties joined together 


in March 1951 in London to create the Socialist International (ST) 


which held its first congress in Frankfurt in July of the same year. At 
the end of the 70s, under the leadership of Willy Brandt, the SI opened 
its doors to political parties of the developing world. Most Latin 
American and Caribbean parties have thus been accepted as full or 
consultative members. Among the most prominent ones, one can cite the 
Democratic Action party of Venezuela, the Dominican Revolutionary party 
of the Dominican Republic, and the People's National party of Jamaica. 
Recently, at the last congress of the Socialist International held in 
Stockolm on June 1989, a Haitian political party, PANPRA, has joined 


the SI.t® What could be the prospects for social democracy in Haiti? 


Of course, the first obstacles come from the lack of immediately 
available economic resources. If economic prosperity is a necessary 
condition for that form of political regime, it is certainly to be 
excluded from the range of historical possibilities. It is however to 
the relationship which can be developed between any social democratic 
party and the social categories which compose the popular movement as 
here defined that I address myself. In the absence of a strong labor 
movement, a social democratic party should be able to count on a strong 
organized popular movement. Can this be the case? I think that major 


problems may be encountered. 


There are the difficulties for such parties to aggregate and to 
organize the forces represented by this movement. The power contained 
in the latter is expressed in a very fragmented and diffuse form. It is 


fragmented in terms of spatial location and in terms of representation. 
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Inside each slum there are quatters which may be represented by as 
many individuals who have the character to challenge the status quo at 
any given moment under whatever form. There is certainly a struggle 
among self-made political leaders, among the myriad of so-called 
political parties, or among different political forces, including the 


government or representatives of the duvalier regime, to develop links 


with those natural leaders who may change allegiance from one day to 


the next.*? 


The difficulties to organize these potential forces stem also from 
the social nature of the people in the slums. They do not constitute a 
social unit with strong bonds among themselves or among sub-units. The 
primary links generally found in family, in neighborhoods, or in 
workplace are weak or totally absent. The absence of housing, as a 
relatively permanent occupation of the space, weakens the social 
functions of neighborhood. Skills to depend strictly on selves are 
developed very early in life. The sense of solidarity that workers 
develop in shops is absent. If the marginal cities may be characterized 
by permenent and pervasive poverty, by a lot of other variables which 
remained constant both at the group and the individual levels, they are 
at the same time characterized by permanent change in terms of 
continuous influx of people coming from different regions and from 
different social locations. United by the way the outside world looks 


at them, the slum people are divided when they look at themselves. 


The difficulties lie also in the fact that the slum people tend to 
be sensitive more to religious interpretation of social problems than 
to those that a political party is likely to present.?° In this sense, 
they tend to respond favorably to charismatic leadership of the 
populist type. It is difficult for those living in the marginal cities 
to analyse society in terms of social groups. Thus, the slum people 
carry a notion of social conflict which is totally different from the 
one which generally takes roots within the working-class milieu. They 
tend to oppose themselves to the rest of the society of which they are 
not part. This representation may be reinforced by the way they are 
treated by those with the power to maintain “order": with brutal 
violence and contempt. To control the mass demonstration which followed 
the coup d'état against Daniel Fignolé in 1957, the Haitian army did 
not hesitate to make a carnage. A Duvalier cabinet minister had 
organized the selling of the corpses of indigent Haitians to medicine 


school in the United States. 


To sum up, the social parameters of the "marginal cities", from 
where emerged the popular movement, are such that their mobilization 
through political organization founded on North American or European 


model is likely to meet with little success. 


The internal obstacles are not however the only ones. If we accept 
hypothetically that a social-democratic regime based on popular 
legitimacy is a historical possibility in Haiti, it becomes then 


relevant to address its chance of survival with regard to foreign 
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powers. A social democratic government in Haiti, which would show the 
intention of implementing in foreign policy as well as in economic 
policy the social democratic line, would also meet external obsta- 
cles.22 It is probably with some reasons that universal suffrage has 
always been seen with suspicion by defendants of social reforms. Adam 
Przeworski put the question the following way: "If socialists were to 
use the institution of suffrage - established by the bourgeoisie in its 
struggle against absolutism - to win elections and to legislate a 
society toward socialism, would the bourgeoisie not revert to illegal 
means to defend its interests?"22 In the case of the developing 
countries, bourgeoisie refers to the capitalist class of the developed 


countries and their internal allies. 


I£ history in the Caribbean as well as in all Latin America is an 
indication, there are reasons to believe that the developed capitalist 
countries, chiefly the United States, will use their political and 
economic leverage to halt any democratic process that undermines their 
interests. In a review of OAS's first fifteen years, Jerome Slater 
concluded that the Organization "had not only ignored the commitment to 
representative democracy contained in Article 5d of its charter "but in 
fact the OAS has often impeded the development of democracy in Latin 


America.'?> 


Jamaica was, in the Caribbean, the first country to have had an 
elected social democratic government showing the determination of 


following in an aggressive manner the socialist lines. I am referring 
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to the two mandates of the PNP in Jamaica, from 1972 to 1980. "In 
November 1974 the PNP published its 'Thirteen Principles’ of 'Democra- 
tic Socialism’... The principal themes of this document were 'co- 
operation', socialism as a& way of life', ‘the right to private 
property’ and ‘the mixed economy'."?* Manley's social and economic 
policies included literacy campaign, land reform, nationalization with 
compensation of some foreign-owned companies, renegociation of tax 
agreements with the aluminium companies and a leading role in the 
formation of the International Bauxite Association. In foreign policy, 
Manley government was characterized by a rapprochement with Cuba's 
Fidel Castro and appeals for a New International Economic Order. Manley 
pointed out that "Whilst making it clear that we were not part of any 
anti-US hate campaign, indeed that we wished to remain friendly, we 
placed ourselves firmly in the camp of the non-aligned and for the 


first time began to hammer out a foreign policy for the periphery."2> 


Those are policy lines that any social-democratic or even 
nationalist government in the Caribbean or in Latin America would be 
ready to follow. But, although officially the United States government 
had denied to have taken any action to weaken the 1972-1980 Manley 
Government (especially the 2nd mandate: 1976-1980), during that period 
Jamaica had enourmous difficulty to obtain financial aid from United 
States-dominated Agency. "In 1975 the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID) turned down Jamaica's request for a US 2.5m food 
grant,... One year later the American Export Import Bank dropped 


Jamaica's credit rating from a top to a bottom catagory."7° In the same 


sy 


E 


7: 
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time, the American aluminium companies reduced their Jamaican imports 
by 30 per cent. The PNP lost the 1980 election in a context marked by 


high political violence believed to be related to foreign sabotage. 


The Jamaican case reveals a tradition in the United States foreign 
policy towards Latin America and is in line with what took place in 
Chile under the government of Allende, or with Kennedy's statement that 
" the would not be adverse’ to the overthrow of the elected Brazilian 
government by forces more friendly to the United States"27 in 1963. 
Haiti's own political history had also experienced the military 
resistance of the US. "To prevent Roslavo Bobo ... from taking power 
because of his alleged anti-Americanism, a detachment of United States 
Marines landed at Port-au-Prince"”® in 1915. According to Georges 
Corvington, Rosalvo Bobo had the popular support to become Haiti's 
president, but, for his nationalism, the United States realized that it 


would be difficult to deal with him and they piked up Dartiguenave .?° 


It is a fate that geography and politics should work in such 
opposite direction, for it would seem that the forces of change in 
Latin America and in the Caribbean are more likely to find inter- 


locutors in European circles than in North America. 


CONCLUSION: TRANSITION TO THE UNKNOWN 


“Transition to uncertainties" is the conclusion reached to by the 


editors of Transitions from Authoritarian Rule which addresses the 
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redemocratization process being taken place in contemporary Latin 
America.? "Transition to nowhtre" is the title of a recent article by 
Jorge Heine on Haiti.”* These two phrases, in my view, reveal not so 
much the limits of our analytical power as the frontiers of the domains 
to which we may apply our analytical tools. At some point in History, 
there emerges a sense of urgency; people tend to rely more on "recipe" 
than on analysis, and action seems to develop at a rhythm not matched 
by tought. It is probably the awareness that History and analysis are 
two separate processes which induced Paul Baran to refer to what he 
called "the courage to be utopian," "the capacity and willingness to 
look beyond the immmediately observable facts and to see the tree of 
the future in the tiny shoots barely perceptible in the present." But, 
as Baran said, the concretisation of utopia rests on "the identifica- 
tion of social forces that may be expected to further its realiza- 
tion."22 It is my belief that the Haitian utopia, this unknown we are 
looking for, will not be realized without the identification anda 


further understanding of the popular movement. 


APPENDIX 
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PARTIAL LIST OF HAITIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
(In alphabetical order) | 


Congrès National des Mouvements Démocratiques Haïtiens (KONAKOM) 


. Mouvement pour le Développement National (MDN) 


. Mouvement pour l'Instauration de la Démocratie en Haïti (MIDH) 


Mouvement pour l'organisation du Pays (MOP) 


. Parti Agricole et Industriel National (PAIN) 


. Parti Démocrate Chrétien d'Haïti (PDCH) 


Parti Nationaliste Démocratique Progressiste d'Haïti (PNDPH) 


Parti Nationaliste Progressiste et Révolutionnaire Haïtien (PANPRA) 


. Parti National du Travail (PNT) 
. Parti Social Chrétien d'Haïti (PSCH) 


. Parti Unifié des Communistes Haitiens (PUCH) 


Rassemblement des Démocrates Chrétiens (RDC) 


. Rassemblement des Démocrates Nationaux et Progressistes (RDNP) 


. Union des Patriotes Nationalistes 


Union pour le Renouveau Haïtien 


8. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


PARTIAL LIST OF UNIONS, CIVIC AND POPULAR ORGANIZATIONS 
(In alphabetical order) 


. Assemblée Populaire Nationale (APN) 

. Association Nationale des Organisations Populaires (ANOP) 
. Association pour la Libération des Paysans Haïtiens (ALPA) 
. Centrale Autonome des Travailleurs Haitiens (CATH) 

. Centrale des Travailleurs Haitiens (CTH) 

. Centre Haitien de Défense des Libertés Publiques (CHADEL) 


. Club du 7 Février 


Comité de Vigilance Patriotique 

Confédéretion Natinale des Enseignants Haïtiens (CNEH) 
Fanm d'Ayti 

Federasyon Komite Katye (FEDKKA) 
Fédération Nationale des Etudiants Haïtiens (FENEH) 
Force Ouvriére Syndicale (FOS) 
Konbit Veye yo 
Konfederasyon Inite Demokratik (KID) 
Ligue des Anciens Prisonniers Politiques Haitiens 
Ligue Haitienne des Droits de la Femme Rurale (LIDEFER) 
Ligue Haitienne des Droits de 1'Homme 


Mouvements des Paysans de Papaye (MPP) 


Organisation Générale Indépendante des Travailleurs Haitiens 


(OGITH) 


Organisation Nationale de Défense de la Jeunesse 
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